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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
GRAY   &    CLARKSON,    PRINTERS. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  S.  ROSECRANS, 

OF  CALIFORNIA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
JANUARY    27,  1883. 


Mr.  ROSECRANS.  Nothing  less  than  a  sense  of  high  duty  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  the  country  could  induce  me,  unskilled  as  I  am  in  debate,  to 
occupy  the  time  and  challenge  the  attention  of  the  committee.  But  in  choos- 
ing me  my  constituents  of  the  first  district  of  California  had  to  rely  on  my  in- 
telligence, patriotism,  and  fidelity  to  represent  their  home  interests  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  and  still  more  directly  their  interests  as  an  integral  part  of  this 
great  Union  of  States  with  its- fifty-four  millions  of  people. 

The  bill  under  consideration  touches  intimately  all  these  interests.  I  owe  it 
to  them  to  state  the  views  which  I  believe  are  held  by  a  very  large  majority  of 
my  constituents,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  our  coast.  We  are  a  young,  vigorous,  enterprising,  intelligent,  and 
generous  people 

Within  thirty-four  years  we  have  firmly  planted  our  modern  civilization  on 
the  western  shores  of  this  great  Republic.  We  hold  high  over  it  the  starry 
emblem  of  its  power,  and  under  it  our  workers  are  steadily  extending  the  peace- 
ful empire  of  prosperous  industries.  We  are  a  mining,  staple-producing,  and 
young  manufacturing  people. 

Farther  from  our  eastern  brethren  than  they  are  from  Europe,  and  more  than 
double  their  distance  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  our  producing  classes  have 
submitted  to  these  disadvantages  without  murmuring,  and  have  rejoiced  in  the 
prosperity  of  their  eastern  brethren  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

Our  very  remoteness  gives  breadth  and  impartiality  to  our  sympathies  in 
the  welfare  of  every  section  of  the  Union.  We  embrace  in  this  large  affection 
the  agricultural  and  staple-growing  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  sections,  and 
have  always  freely  and  generously  made  and  will  continue  to  make  sacrifices 
to  maintain  the  Government  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

But  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  Government  shall  do  its  duty.  We 
have  a  right  to  require  it  to  do  that  without  which  no  government  has  a  right 
to  claim  obedience  from  citizens — that  it  shall  secure  individual  liberty  and  im- 
partial justice  to  all.  We  know  that  in  the  life  of  a  nation  some  must  needs 
suffer  and  do  more  than  others  for  the  common  weal.  We  do  not  expect  any 
government  to  exempt  its  citizens  from  these  inevitable  inequalities  of  burden, 
but  we  do  expect  it  so  to  shape  its  legislation  as  not  to  create  them.  On  the 
contrary,  it  should  make  them  as  few  and  light  as  possible. 


We  believe  that  :i  perfect  government,  free  to  act,  would  so  shape  its  legis- 
lation as  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  productive  industry  and  a  fair  and 
just  distribution  of  its  profits.  We  believe  that  our  own  Government,  within 
its  constitutional  limits,  ought  so  to  legislate  as  to  come  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  these  results.  But  we  believe  that  no  government  has  the  right  so  to  legis- 
late as  to  enrich  one  man  at  the  expense  of  another. 

We  reject  the  doctrine  of  protection  because,  while  reason  compels  its  advo- 
cates to  use  qualifying  words,  its  inevitable  logic  is  to  allow  each  and  every 
demand  for  protection.  Admit  the  principle,  and  each  new  industry,  each  old 
and  failing  industry  that  has  a  voice  may  demand  laws  to  compel  consumers 
to  pay  such  prices  as  would  make  them  profitable,  and,  like  the  daughters  of 
the  horse-leech,  they  would  cry,  "Give,  give,  and  never  say  enough," 

But,  while  free-traders  so 'far  as  resistance  to  this  iniquitous  system  of  pro- 
tection is  concerned,  we  are  not  absolute  free-traders. 

We  know  that  absolute  free  trade  means  that  the  strong  may  devour  the 
weak,  and  that  might — not  right — shall  be  the  rule. 

We  believe  that  government  exists  in  order  to  substitute  the  rule  of  reason 
and  justice  for  the  rule  of  the  strongest,  and  that  its  duty  is  to  afford  all  the 
protection  to  person  and  property  which  reason  and  justice  demand.  To  that 
rule  applied  to  our  condition  we  appeal  against  the  tyrannical  theories  of  pro- 
tection, the  instrument  of  capitalists  and  monopolies  on  the  one  hand  and  of 
absolute  and  unregulated  free  trade  on  the  other. 

We  do  not  expect  our  Government  to  do  all  that  a  perfect  government  could 
do  to  secure  the  perfect  and  even  growth  of  all  our  interests  and  industries, 
but  within  the  limits  of  its  constitutional  powers  we  do  expect  it  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong,,  to  protect  and  guard  the  interests  of  the  producing 
classes  against  the  cunning  and  power  of  capital  and  monopoly.  It  is  not  the 
strong  but  the  relatively  weak  who  demand  the  care  of  government. 

We  expect  our  Government  fittingly  to  represent  us  in  the  great  family  of 
nations;  but  we  have  constituted  it  as  the  head  of  our  family,  and  we  expect 
it  to  legislate  and  to  act  for  the  protection  of  our  own  labor,  our  own  industries, 
our  own  capital,  and  our  own  producing  classes. 

Constituted  as  it  is,  we  are  glad  that  its  powers  are  limited  by  the  organic 
law  of  the  Union,  because  were  it  free  to  act  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  un- 
justly swayed  in  the  interests  of  monopoly  and  capital  than  in  the  larger  and 
more  beneficent  interests  of  industrial  production. 

Our  people,  therefore,  do  not  expect  it  to  act  except  within  constitutional 
limits.  It  can  raise  money  to  pay  for  doing  all  that  the  Constitution  authorizes 
to  support  and  maintain  government  and  promote  the  general  welfare. 

They  are  willing  to  pay  their  full  share  of  the  expense,  and  hitherto  have 
done  so  with  a  noble  and  cheerful  loyalty.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  have 
done  this  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship  and  oppression. 

They  are  a  mining  and  agricultural  people,  living  on  the  far  western  limits 
of  the  Kepublie.  To  the  markets  of  Europe  they  have  sent  most  of  their  grain, 
gold,  silver,  and  mining  products.  Freights  from  Europe  to  San  Francisco 
have  been  as  cheap  as  freights  from  iN"ew  York.  The  articles  of  consumption 
which  they  have  had  were  far  cheaper  in  the  European  markets  than  in  the 
East ;  yet  when  national  defense  called  for  a  tariff  which  deprived  them  of 
these  great  advantages  they  submitted  without  a  murmur.  They  took  their 
goods  from  inside  our  tariff  line  or  imported  them  and  paid  duties  to  the  amount 
of  $6,000,000  per  annum  without  a  murmur. 


But  our  people  regard  the  present  tariff  system  as  full  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression. They  think  it  is  building  up  great  monopolies  and  special  interests 
at  the  expense  of  the  great  masses  of  producers  and  consumers,  which  could  only 
be  justified  by  sudden  desperate  national  exigencies.  They  have  the  conviction 
that  common  justice  and  the  interests  of  revenue  for  the  last  ten  years  have 
demanded  thorough  revision  and  great  reduction  of  duties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  fully  in  these  convictions  of  my  constituents  and  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  coast.  I  think  the  present  tariff  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
vised, simplified,  and  reduced  to  the  smallest  rates  of  duties  which  will  produce 
the  revenue  required  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government,  and 
so  laid  as  to  give  just  and  reasonable  protection  to  labor.  Our  people  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  especially  anxious  that  this  should  speedily  be  done.  Any 
legislation  honestly  to  this  end  will  have  my  cordial  support.  In  giving  that 
support  I  shall  be  governed  by  the  convictions  I  have  here  announced  to  my 
colleagues  on  this  floor.  Does  the  bill  now  before  the  committee  meet  the  de- 
mands of  our  people?  I  answer,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reached  the  conviction  that  in  its  general  character 
and  spirit  this  bill  is  wholly  inadequate,  and  in  its  details  cunningly  devised 
for  the  protection  of  capital  and  not  of  labor,  contrary  to  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  in  laying  a  tariff  bill,  namely,  in  the  least  burdensome  way  to 
provide  adequate  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  ease  the  burdens  of  the  producing 
classes  and  of  labor.  Its  concessions  are  apparent  and  in  response  to  popular 
demands  under  political  exigencies  which  rob  it  of  the  right  to  the  public  con- 
fidence and  support.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  oiily  to  say  that  I 
believe  many  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  House  share  in  these  convictions. 

I  appeal  to  them  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  so  to  amend  it  as  to  make  it  afford  at  least  some  relief  from  the  intolerable 
burdens  of  the  present  tariff  and  which  will  be  substantially  continued  by 
the  present  bill. 

I  have  no  hesitations  in  declaring  my  conviction  that  as  it  stands  this  bill  is 
substantially  a  sham,  and  whether  it  should  be  adopted  or  the  present  law 
allowed  to  stand  would  be  a  question  of  temporary  expediency  which  each 
member  and  his  constituents  may  solve  as  they  please.  But  to  my  mind  its 
adoption  would  leave  the  public  business  and  the  public  mind  in  an  unsettled 
state,  with  all  the  attendant  evils  of  anxiety  and  uncertainty  more  injurious 
and  oppressive  than  the  existing  tariff. 

I  renew  the  expression  of  my  hopes  that  this  bill  may  be  so  amended  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  as  to  make  it  reasonably  fit  to  be  supported. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
[Mr.  HERBERT.] 


The  Tariff  in  its  Relation  to  Agriculture. 


SPEECH    OF 

HON.    JEREMIAH    M.   RUSK, 

OP   WISCONSIN, 

In   the    House    of   Representatives, 
FBIDAY,  AUGUST  11,  1876, 

On  tlie  Tariff  in  its  Relation  to 


Mr.  RUSK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agricultural 
interests  of  a  nation  exceed  in  importance 
those  of  every  other  industry.     Commerce, 
manufactures,  mining,  and  fisheries  are  rela- 
tively invaluable;  but  it  is  upon  the  products 
of  "its  soil  that  a  nation  depends  for  the  basis 
of  its   prosperity.     Every  aid  extended   by 
legislation  to  this  department  affords  indirect 
assistance  to  all  the  other  industries.     This 
fact  has  ever  been  kept  prominently  in  view 
by  Republican  statesmen.     The  journals  of 
Congress  during  the  period  the  Republican 
party  has  been  in  power  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  encouragement  to  agriculture 
has  been  one  of  the  fundamental  principles 
iof  the  party.     This  is  seen  in  the  passage  of 
the  homestead  laws,  the  encouragement  given 
Ito  the  construction  of  railroads  through  dis- 
jltant  districts  to  enable  agricultural  products 
•to  reach  paying  markets,  the  development  of 
•he  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Govern- 
pnent,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  agricul- 
Ipare  by  the  tariff.     Under  these  favoring  en- 
Houragements  the  number  of  acres  in  furrows 
Ifcas   increased  from  407,212,538   in  I860  to 
407,735,04'    in   1870,  and   this,  too,  against 
the  check  occasioned   by  the  Democratic  re- 
bellion and  exhaustive  war.     The  total  agri- 
cultural  product  for   1870  as  shown  by  the 
census   amounted  to  the  enormous  value  of 
$2,447,538,658.     These  figures  tell   the  im- 
portance of  our  agricultural   industries  and 
demonstrate    the  wisdom  of  the  Republican 
policy  in  fostering  that  important   interest. 
The  customs  tariff,  against  which  the  advo- 


cates of  free  trade  have  directed  the  most  per- 
sistent opposition,  has  no  interest  more  di- 
rectly in  view  than  that  of  agriculture.  The 
products  of  the  soil  are  as  zealously  protected 
against  undue  foreign  importations  as  those 
of  the  factory.  The  following  is  the  present 
scale  of  duties  imposed  on  imported  agricul- 
tural products  : 

Animals,  20  per  cer.t.;  bacon,  2  cents  per 
pound:  barley,  15  cents  per  bushel;  beans,  10 
per  cent.;  beef,  1  cent  per  pound;  butter,  4  cents 
per  pound;  cheese,  4  cents  per  pound;  corn,  10 
cents  per  bushel;  corn-meal,  10  percent  ;  fruit, 
^reen,lOpercent.;hops,  5 cents  perpound:  lard, 
2  cents  per  pound:  linseed,  '20  cents  per  bushel; 
mutton,  20  per  cent.:  milk,  10  per  cent;  oat- 
meal, i^'  ceixb  per  pound:  oats,  20  per  cent.; 
pease,  10  cents  per  bushel;  pease,  for  seed,  20 
per  cent  ;  pork,  1  cent  per  pound;  potato--*.  15 
cents  per  bushel;  poultry,  10  per  cent,.:  rice, 
cleaned,  2J^  cents  per  pound;  rice,  umrieaned, 
2  cents  per  pound;  rye,  15  cents  per  bushel; 
rye  flour,  10  per  cent.':  sausages,  35  per  C'-nt  : 
tallow,  1  cent  per  pound;  tomatoes,  10  per 
cent.;  tow,  of  hemp  or  flax.  $10  per  ton;  vegeta- 
bles, not  otherwise  provided  for,  10  per  cent.; 
wheat,  2')  cents  per  bushel:  wool,  25  to  50  por 
cent.:  v»n  ns.  20  to  '40  per  cent. 

under  these  duties  foreign  importations  of 
agricultural  products  are  kept  within  reason- 
able bounds;  our  own  farmers  are  protected 
and  the  product  of  their  labor  is  largely  in- 
creased. At  the  same  time  the  annual  ex- 
port of  American  agricultural  products  has 
more  than  doubled  under  the  operations  of 
the  protective  tariffs  of  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  amounted  in  value  in  1874  to  the  enorm- 
ous sum  of  $499,383,672.  The  following  are 
the  export*  of  the  last  two  yenrs: 


at  those   rates   and  that  our  establishments 
could  not  be  broken  down,  withdrew  from  the 
competition,  abandoning  the  entire  market  1o 
our  own  manufacturers.    Then  home  rivalry 
and  improved  methods  continued  the  decline 
of  prices.    Axes  were  selling  in  1838  at  $13  to 
$15.25  per  dozen  ;  in  1843  at  $11  to  $12:  and  in 
1849  at  $8  to  $10. 

These    quotations    are    based     upon    the 
finance  report  of  the  United  States  for  1849, 
and  they  show  a  constant   decline   of  prices, 
even  after  the  pressure   of  foreign   competi- 
tion had  been  withdrawn.     Now  we  are  ex- 
porters of  axes,  and  are   wresting   from   the 
English  one  market  after  another.     Said  the 
Sheffield  Telegraph,  only  a   few  weeks    ago  : 
"The  steel  of  an  American  axe  is  so  superior 
to  that  of  an  imported  axe  that   no  pioneer 
who  understands  his  business  will  ever  carry 
any  other  with  him  into  the  wilds."     Such 
are  the  effects  of  protective  duties   and  the 
benefits  of  a  high  tariff  to  farmers. 
Illustrations     might   be    multiplied,    but 
enough  has   been  presented  to   show   con- 
clusively that  farmers  pay  less  for  their  sup- 
plies under  a  protective  tariff  than  they  paid 
formerly  under  partial  free  trade. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  products   of  their 
own  labor  bring  better  prices  now  than  they 
did  in  former  years  when  the  tariff  was  low. 
In  illustration   of  this,  the  following  tables, 
compiled  from  a  recent  reliable  work  by  D.  H. 
Mason,  esq.,  entitled  "How  Western  Farm- 
ers are  Benefited  by  Protection,"  are  present- 
ed.    We  shall,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  con- 
fine the  illustrations  to  the  staple   articles  of 
wheat,    flour,    corn,    and    potatoes,    though 
similar  results  could  be  shown  in  reference 
to    all    other    agricultural    products.      The 
figures  -are   derived  from  the   official  Com- 
merce and  Navigation  Reports  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  show  the  quantities 
exported  each  year  named,  together  with  the 
aggregate  value  and  the  prices  at  the  port  of 
departure. 
Exports  of  wheat. 

EXPORTS  UNDER  PARTIAL  FREE  TRADE. 

Exports  of  wheat—  CONTINUED. 

EXPORTS  UNDER  OUR  PROTECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

Fiscal  years. 

Bushels. 

Values. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

1862 

37,289,572 
36.160,414 
23,681,712 
9,937,152 
5,579.103 
6,146,411 
15,940,899 
17.557,836 
36,584,115 
34,304,906 
26,423,080 
39,204,285 
71,039,928 

$42,573,295!       $1.14169 
46,754,195!         1.29296 
31,432,133          1.32727 
19,397,197'         1.95200 
7,842,7491         1.40574 
7,822,555          1.27270 
30,247.632          1.89748 
24,383,259          1.38874 
47.171,229          1.28939 
45,143,424          1.31595 
38,915,060!         1.47277 
51,452.254!         1  31241 
101.421,459          1.42767 

1863 

1864  

1865  

1866 

1867  

1868 

1869 

1870  

1871  

1872 

1873  

1874  

Totals  

359,849  413 

494.556,441  

Annual  aver- 
age   

27,680,724 

38,042,803|        1.37.434 

For  greater  accuracy  in  the  average  price 
per  bushel  the  fraction  of  a  cent  is  extended 
to  three  decimals. 
The  increase  in   quantity   and    in  value 
during  the  last  over  the  first  series   of  years 
is   significantly   conclusive  in  favor  of  the 
protective  over  the  partial  free-trade  system. 
Exports  of  wheat  flour. 

THIRTEEN  YEARS  UNDER  PARTIAL  FREE  TRADE. 

Fiscal  years. 

Barrels. 

Values. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

1849 

2,108013  $11,280,582 
1,385.448       7,098,570 
2,202^335     10,524,331 
2,799,339     11,869,143 
2,920,918     14,783,394 
4,022,386     27,701,444 
1,204.540     10,896,908 
3,510,626     29,275,148 
3,712,053     25,882,316 
3,512,169i     19,328,884 
2,431,824<     14,433,591 
2,611,5961     15,448  507 
4,323,756|    24,645,849 

$5.35129 
5.12366 
4.77871 
4.23998 
5.06122 
6.88682 
9.04653 
8.33901 
6.97253 
5.50340 
5.93529 
5.91535 
5.70010 

1850            

1851      

1852 

1853  

1854  

1855 

1856  

1857     

1858 

1859 

I860  

1861            

Totals  

36,745,0031  223,168,667 

Annual  aver- 
age   

2.826,539 

17,166  821 

6.07.344 

THIRTEEN  YEiRS  UNDER  OUR  PROTECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

Fiscal  years. 

Bushels.    Values. 

Aver- 
age 
price 
per 
bushel. 

Fiscal  years. 

f 
Barrels,  j  Values. 

Average 
price  per 
barrel. 

1849 

1,527,534     $1,756,848 
608  661          643,745 
1026.725       1,025732 
2  694  540       2  555  209 
3,890,141       4,354,403 
8,036  665     12  420  172 
798  884       1.329,246 
8,154877     15115.661 
14  570  331     22,240,857 
8,926,196       9,061,504 
3,002,016       2.849,192 
4,155  153       4,076,704 
31,238,057     38,313,624 

$1.15012 
1.05764 
.99903 
.94829 
1.11934 
1.54545 
1.6(4388 
1.85357 
1.52645 
1.01516 
.9-1909 
.98112 
1.22650 

186° 

4,882,033 
4,390,055 
3,557,347 
2,604,542 
2,183,050 
1,300,106 
2,076,423 
2,431,873 
3,463,333 
3,653,841 
2,514,535 

$27,534,295 
28,366,069 
25,588,249 
27,222,031 
18,396,686 
12,803,775 
20,887,798 
«  18,813,865 
21,169,593 
24,093,184 
17955,684 

$5.63990 
6.46144 
7.19310 
10.45175 
8.42706 
9.84825 
10,05050 
7.73637 
6.11249 
6.59393 
7.14076 
7.56480 
7.14641 

1850  

1863 

1851 

1864 

1852 

1865 

1853  

1866 

1854     

1867 

1855 

1868 

1856 

18*59 

1857  

1870 

1858 

1871 

1859  

1872 

IStiO  

1873 

2,562,086 
4,094,094 

19,381,664 
29,258,094 

1861 

1874 

Totals  

Totals  
Annual  aver- 
age 

88,629780   115742,897:  

39,713,318 

291,470,987 

Annual  average.  . 

6,817,676       8,903,300 

1.30591 

8,054,871 

22,420,845 

7.33938 

Here  again  the  quantity    IK  larger,  the  ag- 
gregate value  greater,  and  the  price 
under  protection   than   tinder   partial    free- 
trade. 

Does  tliis  show— 

Inquires  Mr.  Mason — 
that  the  protective  policy  is  detrimental  to 
tho  prosperity  of  Western  fanners?  If  the 
89,713,:us  Inmvl*  ot  rtour  exported  in  the  pro- 
tective period  had  been  sent  abroad  at  the 
sunn-  average  price  received  for  the  36,745,003 
barrels  exported  in  the  period  of  partial  free 
tradr,  then  the  total  export  value  would  have 
amounted  to  only  $241,196,464,  instead  of  $291, 
47o.<is7,  the  sum  actually  realized,  making 
difference,  which  would  have  been  a  loss,  of 
4C.ii.-J7 1. :»;;:;.  is  that  value  of  more  than  $50,000,- 
000,  which  represents  a  positive  gain,  to  be  re- 
gurdi'd  as  part  of  the  baneful  effects  pro- 
duced u  ion  oiu- agriculture  by  the  series  of 
tariffs  since  1861?  Are  better  prices  and 
larger  sales  usually  looked  upon  as  very  seri- 
ous  evils  and  as  oppressive  to  the  grain-grow- 


These  figures  establish  a  number  of  sig- 
nificant facts  all  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
protective  policy.  Here  we  find  during  the 
thirteen  years  under  that  system  an  ex- 
port of  over  207,000,000  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  against  an  export  of  only  82,000,000 
bushels  during  the  thirteen  years  of  partial 
free  trade,  and  an  increase  under  protection 
in  the  price  of  over  six  cents  per  bushel — 
that  is,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent,  in  the 
quantity  and  10  per  cent,  in  the  price — thus 
augmenting  the  value  of  the  export  under 
protection  over  $13,000,000,  or  $1,000,000 
each  year  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy. 
This  does  not  look  like  injuring  the  farmer 
or  diminishing  the  rewards  of  his  labor. 

Exports  of  Potatoes. 

THIRTEEN   TEARS   UNDER  PARTIAL  FREE  TRADE. 


er?    We  put  these  questions  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  reader. 

Exports  of  Indian  Corn. 

THIRTEEN  YEARS  UNDER  PARTIAL  FREE  TRADE. 

Fiscal  years. 

Bushels 
exported. 

Values. 

Average 
price  per 
busheL 

Fiscal  years. 

Bushels. 

Values. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel.  " 

1849 

109,665 
155,595 
106,342 
148,916 
225,905 
140,575 
225,013 
226,908 
238,722 
242.231 
376  056 

$83,313 
99,333 
79,314 
115,121 
152,569 
121,680 
203,416 
153,061 
205,616 
205,791 
2^4  111 

$0.75970 
.63841 
.74584 
.77306 
.67537 
.86559 
.90402 
.67437 
.86132 
.84956 
75550 

1850  ...       . 

1851 

1852     .  .     , 

-1QCO 

1849  
1850  
1851  
1852  
1853  

13,257,309 
6,595,092 
3,426,811 
2,627,075 
2,274,909 
7,768,816 
7^07,585 
10,292,280 
7,505,318 
4,766,145 
1,719,998 
3,314,155 
10,678,244 

$7,966,369 
3,892,193 
1,7(52,549 
1,540,225 
1,374,077 
6,074,277 
6,961,571 
7,622,565 
5,184.666 
3,259,039 
1,323,103 
2,399,808 
6,890,865 

$0.60090 
.59016 
.51434 
.58629 
.60401 
.78188 
.89164 
.74061 
.69080 
.68379 
.76925 
.72411 
.64532 

1854  
1855  
1856  
1857  
1858  
1859 

1854  

1855... 
1856  
1857... 
1858  

1859... 

1860  
1861  

Totals  

380,'372 
413,091 

2,989,391 

284.'673 
285,508 

2,273,506 

.74341 
.69115 

.76053 

1890 

THIRTEEN  YEARS  UNDER  PROTECTION. 

1861  

Totals  

Annual  aver- 
age   

82,033,737 

56,251,307 

Fiscal  years. 

Bushels 
exported. 

Values. 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

6,310,287 

4,327,024 

.  .68671 

417,138 
517,530 
463,212 
510,344 
470,753 
512,380 
378,605 
508,249 
596,968 
658,070 
621,537 
515,306 
497,413 

$300,599 
413,581 
473,911 
724,593 
535.446 
505,875 
488.886 
451,435 
412,488 
482,818 
482,648 
498,291 
471,332 

$0.7-2062 
.79914 
1.02310 
1.41981 
1.13742 
.98730 
1.27678 
.88822 
.69097 
.78257 
.77654 
.96695 
.94757 

THIRTEEN     YEARS     UNDER    THE     POLICY    OF    PRO- 
TECTION. 

1862  
1863  

1864 

Fiscal  years. 

Bushels. 

Values. 

/ 

Average 
price  per 
bushel. 

1865  

1866 

1867  

1868    .. 

1869  

1862... 

18,904,898 
16,119,476 
4,096,684 
2,812,726 
13,516,651 
14,889,823 
11,147,490 
7,047,197 
1,392,115 
9,826,309 
34,491,650 
38,541,930 
34,434,608 

$10,387,383 
10,592,704 
3,353,280 
3,679,133 
11,070,395 
14,871,092 
13,'  94,0:JH 
6,820,719 
1,287,575 
7,458,997 
23,984,365  I 
23,794,6<l4 
'-1,769,951 

$0.54945 
.65714 
.81853 
1.30803 
.8  902 
.99874 
1.17462 
.96786 
.92490 
.75908 
.69537 
.61737 
.71933 

L870  
1871 

1863  

1872... 

1864  

1873 

1865 

1874 

1866 

Totals  

1867... 

6,562,505 

6,186,409 

.94269 

1868...   . 

1870... 

Here  we  fin 

i  results   similar  to  those   in 
ie  export  of  corn.     During  the 
riod  the   aggregate   export  of 
ased  119  per  cent,  in  quantity, 
i  the  average  price  per  bushel, 
ent.  in   aggregate   value   over 
period, 
facts   before   them   it   will   be 
I  any  considerable   number   of 

1871... 

1872... 

reference  to  tl 
>rotective  pe 
>otatoes  incre 
24  per  cent,  ir 
and  136  per  c 
he  free-trade 
With  these 
difficult  to  fine 

1873  .. 

1874  

Totals  

Annual  aver- 
age   

207,221,555 

155,164,324 

.74878 

15,940,120 

11,935,717 

farmers  wlio  prefer  free  trade  to  a  well-ad-  j  coming  a  direct  benefit  to  the  other  and  their 
justed  protective  tariff  like  that  now  in  sue-  j  interests  becoming  mutual  and  inseparable, 
cessful  operation  under  the  Republican  party.  !  These  home  markets  are  always  reliable  and 
It  has  been  the  cry  of  the  advocates  of  a  ;  permanent,  while  the  foreign  market  is 
free-trade  policy  that  protection  diminished  j  variable  and  uncertain,  depending  upon  the 
the  aggregate  of  our  exports.  But  instead  of  j  abundance  or  deficiency  of  the  European 
this  the  official  returns  demonstrate  the  fact  crops.  The  home  markets  are  also  superior 


that  the  export  of  agricultural  products  has 
doubled  under  the  protective  tariff.  Hon. 
Horace  Capron,  late  [Jnited  States  Commis- 


to  the  foreign  in  the  fact  that  they  obviate  the 
necessity  of  three  thousand  miles  of  trans- 
portation. Again,  the  home  market  creates 


sioner  of  Agriculture,  shows  in  his  carefully  j  a  demand  for  a  greater  variety  of  agricultu- 
prepared  reports  that  our  total  wheat  ex-  |  ral  products  than  the  foreign.  Hay,  on  ac- 
ports,  together  with  flour  reduced  to  wheat,  I  count  of  its  bulky  character,  cannot  be  ex- 
for  forty  years  prior  to  the  date  of  his  re-  1  ported  at  a  profit.  Perishable  vegetables  and 
ports,  were  670,000,000  bushels.  By  adopt- 
ing the  same  process  of  reducing  the  flour 
to  bushels  of  wheat,  and  adding  the  prod- 
uct to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  ex- 
ported during  the  last  thirteen  years  of  pro- 
tection, it  will  be  found  that 
port  of  that  article  falls  but 

the  total  export  of  the  forty  years    indicated    permanent  sales  and  remunerative  prices  for 
in  Mr.  Capron's  reports.     The  export   of  the  j  all  the  fruits  of  his  industry, 
year  1874  alone  amounts  to  about  one-seventh        These  are  some  of  the  results    of  the  pro- 
of that  of  the  forty  years   indicated.     These    tective    policy.     But   there    is    another    ad- 
result?  all  tend  directly  to  one   conclusion,    vantage  not  yet  taken  into  the  account,    of 


fruits  cannot  be  sent  abroad.     But  the  home 
market,  created  by  the  introduction  of  manu- 
facturing establishments,    enlarges  the   de- 
mand for  every  variety  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.    This  in  turn   very  soon   doubles  the 
the   total    ex-  !  money  value  of  the  farm  itself,  increases  the 
little   short  of  I  wealth  of  the  farmer,  and  guarantees  to  him 


namely,  that  our  agricultural   products   are 
larger  and  the  prices   are   better   under   the 
protective  policy  than  they   are   under    par- 
tial  free   trade'     The   reasons    for   this 
obvious.     The  farmer  is  better  paid   for 
products  of  his  labor  ;  he  is    enabled   to  ex- 


having  the   products    of  the  soil   consumed 
near  the  place  of  production,  and  that  is  the 
greater  opportunities  thus   afforded   for   ob- 
are  i  taining  a   sufficient   supply   of  fertilizers   to 
the    sustain  the    productive   powers   of  the   soil. 
It  is  mainly  upon  the    consumption   of  agri- 


pend  larger  amounts  in  the  purchase  of  im- 


cultural  products  that   the   farmer   depends 


proved  implements  and  in  paying  for   hired  j  for  manure.     When  his  crops  are  sent  abroad 
help  ;  he  cultivates  a  broader  surface,  and  as    this  element   is  lost.     He    cannot   afford   to 
direct  result  has  a  larger  surplus  product  to    ship  back  from   Europe   the  fertilizing  prod- 
uct of    breadstuff's    and    provisions   he   has 
sent  thither.     This  is  lost  and  his   farm  suf- 
fers in  consequence.   Says  a  recent  writer  : 


send  to  forein  markets. 


OTHER    RESULTS  OF   A    PROTECTIVE   TARIFF    IN  ITS 
RELATION    TO    AGRICULTURAL    INDUSTRIES. 


To  take  from  the  soil   and  not    wear  it  out 
the  farmer  nust  give  back.    Let  this  be  done, 


But  while  our  aggregate  agricultural  prod- 
uct and  the  quantities  of  the  same  exported 
have  largely  increased  under  the  Repub- 
lican policy  of  protection,  another  and 
probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  advantages  ! 

of  this  policy  to  the  agricultural  interests  is  I  In  New  B  land  with  a  poor  soil,  cropa  lu. 
the  fact  that  it  has  double  the  aggregate  of  |  crease ;  in  the  West,  with  a  rich  virgin  soil, 
our  manufacturing  industries  and  secured  !  they  decrease  in  the  average  per  acre.  In 


shall  come  is  but  a  question  of  time  ;  come 
will  inevitably. 

Another  writer  truthfully  remarks  that : 


to  the  farmers  larger  and  more  profitable 
markets  at  home.  Manufacturing  establish- 
ments, instead  of  being  confined  mainly  to 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  are  now 
spread  over  all  the  States.  The  shuttle  and 
the  plow  speed  their  way  side  by  side. 
The  woolen  mill  and  the  cotton  factory  at- 
tract population  ;  a  community,  then  a  vil- 
lage, and  very  soon  a  town  springs  up  and  a 
market  is  created  for  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  neighborhood.  These  mills  and 
factories  multiply  through  the  Southern  and 
Western  States,  and  the  home  market  for 
the  surplus  products  of  the  soil  spreads  and 
increases  with  the  increase  and  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing  industry,  each  be- 


New  England  factory  and  farm  are  near  each 
other,  making  a  home  market  for  the  farmer's 
produce  and  enabling  him  to  procure  manure 
to  enrich  his  soil.  In  the  West,  the  produce 
being  carried  off,  the  soil  loses  thousands  ot 
tons  of  its  most  precious  constituents  for 
crops  and  receives  no  equivalent.  Put  the 
factory  beside  the  farm  and  this  drain  is 
stopped. 

These  are  self-evident  truths,  and  are 
practically  evident  to  every  intelligent 
farmer. 

Now,  the  Morrison  tariff,  based  on  the 
Democratic  free-trade  policy,  deprives  the 
present  Republican  tariff  of  its  protective 
feature.  Should  it  be  adopted,  the  practi- 
cal effect  would  be  to  stop  the  increase  of 
factories  throughout  the  country  and  close 


many,  if  not  all,  of  those  now  in  exist- 
tence,  and  transfer  the  manufacture  of  our 
goods  for  home  consumption  to  England, 
Germany,  and  France,  whither  our  gold 
and  silver  would  be  shipped  to  pay  for  our 
foreign  purchases,  while  our  own  manufac- 
turers would  turn  their  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  employes  out  of  doors  and  our  farm- 
ers would  be  left  without  markets  for  their 
surplus  products.  Verily  the  road  to  ruin  is 
easy,  and  the  Democratic  policy  is  to  compel 
our  people  to  walk  therein. 

EFFECTS    OF  THE    TARIFF  UPON    PRICES    DURING  A 
PERIOD  OF  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

In  order  more  completely  to  disarm  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  of  the  claim  that  a 
protective  tariff  cheapens  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  enhances  the  cost  of  other  com- 
modities required  by  farmers,  the  following 
table  is  presented  for  examination.  In  it 
will  be  found  the  wholesale  prices  in  the 
New  York  markets  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
in  each  year  from  1825  to  1876,  inclusive. 
The  articles  enumerated  are  chiefly  staple 
agricultural  products,  to  which  are  added 
coal,  iron,  lead,  and  leather.  •  To  demon- 
strate the  effects  of  a  protective  tariff  in  sus- 
taining the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
and  decreasing  the  cost  of  manufactured 
goods,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  over  the 
figures  of  each  year  in  detail.  The  prices, 
as  indicated  in  the  table,  are  reliable,  and 
the  last  two  columns  show  the  percentage  of 
duties  paid  each  year. 

From  1816  till  1824  the  duties  were  low, 
and  they  were  imposed  mainly  on  coarse  and 
unmanufactured  products.  The  tariff  during 
this  period  was  in  no  way  protective,  and  the 
country  went  through  an  experience  of  ex- 
treme prostration  and  distress.  The  tariff  of 
1824  was  slightly  protective,  and  its  bene- 
ficial effects  were  so  clearly  demonstrated, 
that  in  1828  the  duties  were  increased  so  as 
to  afford  effective  protection  to  home  indus- 
tries. By  the  act  of  July  4,  1832,  the  tariff 
was  again  modified,  and  in  March  following 
the  compromise  act  was  passed,  under  which 
the  duties  were  further  reduced,  and  linens, 

j?  stuff  goods,  silks,  and  many  other  articles 
were  admitted  free  of  duty  and  one-tenth  of 
the  excess  over  20  per  cent  reduced  from  all 

•  other  commodities,  to  take  effect  December, 
1833,  with  a  further  similar  reduction  every 

i,  two  years  until  1841,  when  one-half  of  the 

I  remaining  surplus  was  to  be  removed,  and 
the  other  half  in  1842,  when  no  duty  would 
exceed  20  per  cent. 

The  protective  tariff  of  1842  was  followed 
by  the  free-trade  tariff  of  1846.  This  was 
continued  with  unimportant  changes  through 
a  series  of  years,  and  resulted  in  an  experi- 


P^^ 
[>ubli-   ^^W 


ence  of  extreme   prostration  from  which 
country  never   fully  recovered  until  a 
I  tective  tariff  was  established  under  Republi- 
j  can  legislation.    Then  the  industries  revived, 
j  and  though  checked  for  a  time  in  consequence 
I  of  a   protracted   war,  prosperity  continued 
i  until   undue   speculation,  an   over-strained 
j  credit  system  and  over-production  compelled 
I  a  halt  until  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
i  could   again   regulate   itself.     For   this   the 
protective  policy  was  in  no  way  responsible. 
Keeping  these  historical  facts  in  view,  an 
examination   of  the  following   statement  of 
prices  will  show  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to 
the  manufacturing  industries,  and  especially 
I  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 
!  Short  or  excessive  crops  intervene  sometimes 
to  affect  prices;    but   the  steady  increase  of 
prices  of  agricultural   products  during  pro- 
tective periods  is  notably  apparent  from  1825 
I  down  to  the  present  time.     Compare,  for  ex- 
ample, the  prices  in  1826  with  those  of  1872, 
years  of  average  prosperity,  &nd  the  result 
will   at  once   become   apparefat.     It  will  be 
seen    th?t   agricultural    products   have,    in 
nearly  every  instance,  increased  largely  in 
price,  while   coal,  iron,  lead,  &c.,  have  de- 
creased in  value,  in  some  cases — that  of  iron 
for  example — nearly  50   per   cent.     Similar 
results  are  shown   by  a  full  analysis  of  the 
the  table  here  presented. 

This   table,  together  with   the   preceding 
1  ones,  affords   the   most   conclusive  evidence 
'  that  the  farmers   have  nothing   to  lose   but 
!  everything  to  gain  by  the  Republican  policy 
I  of  protection,  which  the  Democratic  party  is 
;  striving   to   destroy  by  a  reduction   of  the 
|  tariff  and  the  removal  of  its  protective  fea- 
|  tures.     This  scheme  is  a  direct   attack  upon 
i  our  industries,  manufacturing,  agricultural, 
i  and  commercial.     They  are  mutually  related 
i  one  to   the   other,  and   so  inseparably  con- 
I  nected  that  a  blow  struck  at  either  will  affect 
i  the  others.     The  policy  of  protection  is  to  do 
!  equal  justice  to  each  and  every  branch  of  in- 
!  dustry  in   every  section  of  the  country,  and 
past  experience  has  demonstrated  the  fact 
!  of  signal  success.     No  legitimate  enterprise 
1  has  in  a  single   instance   suffered   in  conse- 
I  quence    of    the    adoption   of  the   protective 
|  policy.     On  the  other  hand  all  our  industries 
!  have  been   benefited.     There  is  not  an  indi- 
<  vidual  of  intelligence  who  attributes  the  re- 
\  cent  crisis  in  business  to  the  protective  tariff. 
It  was  the  result  of  other  well-known  causes. 
:  Had  it  not  been  for  the  tariff  the  depression 
,  would   have  followed   immediately  upon  the 
close  of  the  war.     But  the  country  continued 
to   enjoy   an   unusual   degree  of  prosperity 
until  reckless  speculation  and  extravagance 
disarranged    legitimate    industrial   pursuits 
and  paralyzed  trade. 


Sta  ement  of  Wholesale  Prices  of  Provisions  and  other  Staple  Goods  in  the  New  York  Market  »w 
the  1st  day  of  January  in  each  Year  from  1825  to  1876,  inclusive, 

(The  quotations  are  for  first  qualities  of  goods  excepting  cotton  middlings.) 
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RETURN  TO  the  circulation  desk  of  any 
University  of  California  Library 

or  to  the 

NORTHERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FACILITY 
Bldg.  400,  Richmond  Field  Station 
University  of  California 
Richmond,  CA  94804-4698 

ALL  BOOKS  MAY  BE  RECALLED  AFTER  7  DAYS 

•  2-month  loans  may  be  renewed  by  calling 
(510)642-6753 

•  1  -year  loans  may  be  recharged  by  bringing 
books  to  NRLF 

•  Renewals  and  recharges  may  be  made  4 
days  prior  to  due  date. 
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